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Wide World Photos 


Grace Abbott 


of Grand Island, Nebraska, who may be the first woman member of the 
President's Cabinet. Miss Abbott, now chief of the Children's Bureau, has 
been endorsed by the Nebraska Delegation in Congress, Republicans and 
Democrats alike, for appointment to succeed James J. Davis, Republican 
nominee for the Senate from Pennsylvania, as Secretary of Labor. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 
to secure for women complete equality 
with men under the law and in all human 


relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 


this article by appropriate legislation.” 


[Senate Joint Resolution Number 521 
[House Joint Resolution No. 551 


Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by P. Nr, North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House Apri] 25, 1929, 
by REPRESENTATIVE FRaeperick W. MagrapDy 
Pennsylvania. 


Elizabeth Selden Rogers, N.Y. 


Equal Rights 
The ER Protection of the Laws 


NDER the existing law a woman cannot become a naturalized citizen 
| | of the United States if she is married to a foreigner ineligible for 
American citizenship. 

The Syracuse (New York) Post-Standard of June 11, 1930, gives the fol- 
lowing case in point in an Associated Press dispatch from Utica, New York, 
dated June 10: 

“The odd case of an American-born woman, Mrs. Rose Shear, Utica, being 
denied citizenship, featured a session of naturalization court here today. 
Justice Jerome L. Cheney, Syracuse, presiding, on motion of Dana White, 
government representative, held that the woman, married an alien, who after 
taking first papers, took advantage of an act of 1918 that permitted subjects 
of neutral countries in the World War the privileges of withdrawing peti- 
tions and thus barred himself forever from becoming a citizen, came under ban 
during the existence of her marital relations with such an alien, and the court 
immediately dismissed her claim.” 

The injustice of the law in this case is too obvious to require special com- 
ment. No American-born man could under any circumstances find himself in 
the predicament in which Mrs. Shear is involved. This in spite of the fact 
that the Fourteenth Amendment specifically guarantees to every “person” in 
the United States the “equal protection of the laws.” 

In this connection it is interesting to recall the exact terminology of the 
Fourteenth Amendment: 

“All persons born or naturalized in the United States and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the United States, and of the State wherein 
they reside. No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of any citizen of the United States, nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty or property without due process of 
law nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws.” 

Mrs. Shear’s rights as an American-born citizen of the United States have 
clearly been abridged, but apparently she has no redress under the present 
administration of the laws, 

Cases of this sort emphasize the necessity for the immediate adoption of 
the Equal Rights Amendment. If the courts, including the Supreme Court 
of the United States, had any respect for the English language or for the 
unmistakable mandates of the Federal Constitution, the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment would not be necessary. Since the courts, however, habitually disregard 
the rights of women as guaranteed by the Constitution, the Equal Rights 
Amendment is essential to the proper interpretation of our basic law. 


Making Marriage Respectable 


N EVENT which transpired in Baltimore, Maryland, recently indicates 
A how far forward women have come in their struggle for equality. 
While Dorothy Betty Levy was celebrating her first birthday on June 
10, her mother, Jeannette Blum Levy, was attending the graduation exercises 
of the Johns Hopkins University at the Lyric Theatre, where she was awarded 
her bachelor of science degree. After the exercises Mrs. Blum, parchment in 
hand, returned to the birthday party, where she was joined by her husband, 
Dr. Isidore I. Levy, who is also a graduate of the Hopkins, class of 1918, and 
a graduate of the Medical School, class of 1922. The report is that the one 
birthday candle lighted up three very happy faces. 

A very credible report, to our way of thinking, for the combination of 
marriage, parenthood and a career has been found through the ages to be 
extremely pleasant by those who have experienced it. 

Unfortunately in the past women have but rarely been e e this 
three-fold method of self-expression, but the future augurs well. What Mrs. 
Levy has done, Dorothy in her turn may emulate, until finally every little 
girl may look forward to the same full life that it is assumed her brother may 
anticipate. 

This is the true objective of the Feminist movement, and men as well as 
women should realize the greater happiness for themselves which it predicates. 

A recent episode at West Point, when a young man on the eve of gradua- 
tion was dismissed by the authorities simply because he had committed the 
crime of matrimony, indicates what we mean. Marriage is not a crime; it is 
a blessing, but it will be viewed askance as long as it is penalized for either - 
of the sexes. 

We congratulate Dr. and Mrs. Levy upon their sporting spirit, but above 
all we congratulate Dorothy upon her choice of such intelligent parents. 
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The Bryan-Lawson Contest 


by those contesting elections of 

Representatives in Congress and 
Senators. Wm. C. Lawson contested the 
right of Representative Ruth Bryan Owen 
to hold the seat in Congress to which the 
Fourth Florida Congressional District 
elected her, insisting that her temporary 
loss of citizenship by marriage to an Eng- 
lishman should debar her. He lost. 

The deficiency appropriation bill re- 
ported to the House of Representatives on 
June 11 by the Appropriations Committee 
provided for paying the expenses of this 
contest. To Representative Owen the 
Government will pay $36.40, the only ex- 
pense she incurred in defending and win- 
ning her right to her seat. To William 
C. Lawson the government will pay 
$1,458.33, the expenses he incurred in 
seeking to take her place from her. Rep- 
resentative Owen employed no lawyer to 
defend her case, stating that in her opin- 
ion it was so simple that it required no 
legal counsel. 

The House of Representatives com- 
pletely upheld her on June 6, without a 
dissenting vote and without discussion. 

Representative Carroll L. Beedy of 
Maine, chairman of the Elections Com- 
mittee which heard the Bryan-Lawson 
case, explained the stand of the com- 
mittee in part as follows: 


"Tr Treasury pays the costs incurred 


“The committee was unanimous in its 
decision that Mrs. Owen was entitled to 
her seat in Congress. This conclusion was 
reached by two different processes of 
reasoning. Five members of the commit- 
tee—a majority—decided that the 7-year 
period of citizenship should not be con- 
strued as the seven years next prior to 
election. They take the view that inas- 
much as Mrs. Owen was born an Ameri- 
can citizen and resided in America for 
24 years and 7 months prior to her mar- 
riage, she already had been more than 
seven years a citizen of the United States, 
as required by the Constitution“ 


“In the case of Mrs. Owen we of the 
minority contend that she fulfilled the 
constitutional requirement, but not 
through any cumulative citizenship and 
only with the aid of the Cable Act. What 
was her status upon her naturalization? 
The Cable Act itself is clear upon this 
point. It expressly states in the closing 
sentence of section 4 of the act that— 

„After her naturalization she shall 
have the same status as if her marriage 
had taken place after the passage of this 
act.’ 

“What would have been her status had 
her marriage taken place after the pas- 
sage of the Cable Act? The act itself is 
clear in this respect. It expressly declares 
in the opening sentence of section 3— 


That a woman citizen of the United 
States shall not cease to be a citizen of 
the United States by reason of her mar- 
riage after the passage of this act un- 
less—’ and so forth. 


“Clearly, if a woman does not cease to 
be a citizen of the United States, she is at 
all times an American citizen. This is 
precisely the status in which Mrs. Owen 
is placed by virtue of her naturalization 
under the Cable Act. * * * * * 


“Your committee has voted unani- 
mously to seat Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen. 
I myself voted to.seat her, employing a 
construction of the Constitution which 
conforms to the undisputed desire of the 
fathers that whoever sits in the House of 
Representatives must be held to an initia- 
tive period of American citizenship of suf- 
ficient length to permit a thorough under- 
standing of American aims and Ameri- 
can institutions. 


“I also voted to seat Mrs. Owen with 
due consideration of the provisions of the 
Cable Act. I hold that that act should 
be considered and interpreted according 
to the intent of the Congress which passed 
it and in the broad spirit of the modern 
trend to give to the American woman the 
fullest enjoyment of those rights which 
are incident to American citizenship irre- 
spective of sex.” 


- Nationality Laws for Women 


remarks on House Resolution 220, 

I desire to say that the question of 
inequality between men and women under 
existing naturalization laws of the United 
States has been under discussion in the 
House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization for many years. 

Attempts to enact laws with regard to 
some of the inequalities are made more 
difficult owing to the fact that such enact- 
ment would disturb certain phases of the 
present rights of repatriation and for sev- 
eral other reasons. Among the present 
inequalities are the following: 


LU reas: leave granted to extend my 


IRST. A woman having United States 
nationality who marries a foreigner 
and who resides continuously for two 
years in her husband’s country or five 
years outside of the United States, is pre- 
sumed to have lost United States nation- 
ality, and must overcome this presumption 
by showing that she intends “to return to 
the United States permanently to reside,” 
and also that she falls within one of cer- 
tain specified groups. There is no corre- 
sponding presumption of loss of national- 


By Albert Johnson of Washington, 
Chairman of the House of Representatives 
Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization 
(From the Congressional Record of 
June 2) 

i 

ity in the case of a man who marries a 
foreign woman and resides two years in 
her country or five years in any foreign 
country. (Act of Congress, September 22, 
1922, Sec. 3, 42 Stat. 1022; order by U. S. 
Department of State, March 6, 1928.) 


ECOND. A woman having United 
States nationality loses that national- 
ity upon marriage to a foreigner ineligible 
to United States citizenship. There is no 
corresponding loss of nationality in the 
case of a man who marries a foreigner 
ineligible to United States citizenship. 
(Act of Congress, September 22, 1922, Sec. 
3, 42 Stat. 1022.) 


HIRD. A foreign woman whose hus- 
band is ineligible to United States citi- 
zenship can not be naturalized herself as a 
United States citizen during the continu- 


ance of the marriage. There is no corre- 
sponding restriction upon a foreign man 
whose wife is ineligible to United States 
citizenship. (Act of Congress, September 
22, 1922, Sec. 5, 42 Stat. 1022.) 


OURTH. A woman having United 
States nationality is permitted upon 
marriage to a foreigner to make a formal 
renunciation of United States nationality 
before the proper court if she wishes to do 
so. A man of United States nationality 
has no corresponding right as to a choice 
of nationality upon marriage to a foreign 
woman. (Act of Congress, September 22, 
1922, Sec. 3, 42 Stat. 1022.) 


IFTH. A foreign woman, if eligible to 

citizenship, who marries a citizen of 
the United States or whose husband is 
naturalized after the marriage is released 
from the usual naturalization requirement 
of a declaration of intention. Further- 
more, the usual requirement of five years’ 
residence within the United States and 
one year’s residence within the State or 


*Territory where the naturalization court 


is held is reduced for such a woman to 
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the requirement of one year’s continuous 
residence in the United States, Hawaii, 
Alaska, or Porto Rico immediately before 
the filing of the petition. No correspond- 
ing reduction in the requirements for nat- 
uralization is made, however, in the case 
of a foreign man who marries a woman 
having United States citizenship. (Act of 
Congress, September 22, 1922, Sec. 2, 42 
Stat. 1022.) 


IXTH. When 


the child’s birth resided in the United 
States. In order to receive protection of 
the United States, such a child continuing 
to reside outside the United States upon 
reaching the age of 18 years must record 
at an American consulate its intention to 
become a resident and remain a citizen of 
the United States, and must take the oath 
of allegiance to the United States upon 
reaching majority, A woman who has 
United States nationality, however, and 


TABLE V—EQUALITY BETWEEN MEN AND WOMEN IN NATIONALITY 


Equal Rights 


ENTH. The naturalization of a for- 

eign man as a subject of the United 
States carries with it the naturalization 
of his minor child born outside the United 
States, from the time when such minor 
child begins to reside permanently in the 
United States. The naturalization of a 
foreign woman, however, as a subject of 
the United States does not carry with it 
the naturalization of her minor child born 
outside the United States, in those cases 
where the father 
and mother are 


a foreign man 


who has declared Parentage 


Marriage by husband or wife 


— of nationality of 
y paren 


In all respects living together 


his intention to 


In the following countries there is —— 


* 


and the father has 


become a citizen 
of the United 
States dies before 


and mother in the! woman in re 
capacity to transmit; the effect 
nationality to their page upon national-| ity after marriage 


Between the father Between a man Between a husbandſ Between a father andſhetween men and 
rd to} and wife in regard| mother in the ca-] women in all mat- 
mar- to changing national-| pacity to change the} ters connected with 
nationality of a mi-| nationality 


not become nat- 
uralized. (Act of 
Congress, April 


child at birth nor child ; 

his naturalization 1 W «a 1) a 14, 1802, modified 
is completed, his and incorporated 
widow and minor 1. Argentina 1. entina 1. Argentina 1. Argentina 1. Ar entina in Rev. Stat. 1878, 
children can be 8. Colombia 8 8. Colombia 8. Chile 4 Chile 8. Paragua Sec. 2172; Act of 
naturalized with- Beuador 5 Panama Paraguay. Congress, March 
out making any Panama Soviet nion 7. Ureguay 2, 1907, Sec. 5, 34 
declaration of in- Stat. 1229; In re 
tention, upon com- 11 ——" 18 citizenship status 
plying with the 13. an me. the BB. of the of minor children 

laws of the above 5 
other require- (1) For details see (3) For details see 1) For details see (1) For details seeſ countries in Part III where mother 
Table VII. Table X. iTable XI. Table XII. of this volume. 


ments concerning 


alone becomes cit- 


naturalization. No 
corresponding reduction in the naturaliza- 


tion requirement concerning a declaration 


of intention is made, however, in the case 
of a foreign man whose wife has declared 
her intention to become a United States 
citizen and who has died before the nat- 
uralization is completed. (Act of Con- 
gress, June 29, 1906, Sec. 4, subdivision 6, 
34 Stat. 598; U. S. v. Manzi, 1928, 276 
U. 8. 463.) 


EVENTH. When a foreign man who 
has declared his intention to become 
a citizen of the United States becomes in- 
sane before the naturalization is com- 
pleted, and when his wife thereafter makes 
a homestead entry under the land laws of 
the United States, the wife and their mi- 
nor children can be naturalized without 
tny declaration of intention, upon comply- 
ing with the other requirements concern- 
ing naturalization. No corresponding re- 
duction in the naturalization requirement 
concerning a declaration of intention is 
made, however, in the case of a foreign 
man whose wife has declared her inten- 
tion to become a United States citizen and 
has become insane before her naturaliza- 
tion is completed, the husband having 
thereafter made a homestead entry under 
the land laws of the United States. (Act 
of Congress, February 24, 1911, 36 Stat. 
929.) 


IGHTH. A legitimate child born out- 
side the jurisdiction of the United 
States of a father having United States 
nationality at the time of the child’s birth 
has United States nationality, provided 
that the father has at some time prior to 


who is married to a foreigner can not give 
United States nationality to her legiti- 
mate child born outside the jurisdiction 
of the United States. (Act of Congress, 
February 10, 1855; Sec. 1993, Rev. Stat., 
1878; Act of Cohgréaa, March 2, 1907, Sec. 
6, 34 Stat., 1929; Weedin v. Chin Bow, 
1927, 274 U. S. 657; information supplied 
by G. H. Hackworth, solicitor of U. S. 
Department of State, December 22, 1928.) 


INT H. An illegitimate child born out- 

side the jurisdiction of the United 
States of a mother having United States 
nationality at the time of the child’s birth 
has United States nationality, provided 
that the mother has at some time prior to 
the child’s birth resided in the United 
States. In order to receive the protection 
of the United States, such a child, contin- 
uing to reside outside the United States, 
upon reaching the age of 18 must record at 
an American consulate its intention to be- 
come a resident and remain a citizen of 
the United States, and must take the oath 
of allegiance to the United States upon 
reaching majority. A man who has 
United States nationality, however, can 
not give that nationality to an illegitimate 
child born outside the jurisdiction of the 
United States. (Act of Congress, Febru- 
ary 10, 1855; Sec. 1993, Rev. Stat., 1878; 
Act of Congress, March 2, 1907, Sec. 6, 34 
Stat. 1229; Ng Suey Hi v. Weedin, 1927, 
Vol. 21, F. (2d), p. 801; Weedin v. Chin 
Bow, 1927, 274 U. S. 657; information 
supplied by G. H. Hackworth, solicitor of 
U. 8. State Department, December 22, 
1928. ) 


izen through nat- 
uralization, United States District Court 
D., N. J., March 1, 1928, 25 F. (2d), 
P. 210.) 


N addition, I desire to present the fol- 
lowing advance report of table from 
the forthcoming edition of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, as 
follows: 


I regret that the tables referred to in the 
footnotes are not at this time available. 

In conclusion let me say that my atti- 
tude toward the first paragraph of this 
resolution is well known. In the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, as a member and as chairman, I have 
always favored equality between men and 
women in naturalization and all other 
matters. Recognizing the industry, energy, 
and ability, as well as his great interest 
in bringing about citizenship and natu- 
ralization equality of the sexes, I ap- 
pointed Congressman John L. Cable, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Natu- 
ralization, and to his able leadership not 
only in this but previous Congresses is 
largely due the great progress that has 
been made in bringing about equality, a 
splendid bill having already passed the 
House this session, and there already be- 
ing on the statute books what is known 
as the Cable Act, both of which I took 
great pleasure in supporting, and both of 
which evidence the efficient legislative 
ability of their author, Congressman 
Cable, of Ohio, and the wisdom of his 
having been placed at the head of the 
subcommittee having in charge all natu- 
ralization matters. 
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~ The Status of Women As Jurors 


ITH the advent of women jurors, 

W some of the State legislatures 
gave express directions for their 
accommodation, for the separation of a 
mixed jury at night, and for women depu- 
ties to have charge of the women jurors. 
Pennsylvania has the most comprehen- 
sive law of this type. It calls for a sepa- 
rate room or rooms, at or adjoining the 
court house, “equipped with mirrors, 
toilets, beds, and other conveniences nec- 
essary to provide for the safety, comfort 
and convenience” of women serving upon 
juries detained over night, the jury to 
be in charge of a tipstaff.. Besides Penn- 
sylvania, the States having specific direc- 
tions for the separation of a jury over 
night or whenever a separation is deemed 
proper, are California, Delaware, Ken- 


ARTICLE V. 


Provisions Concerning the Accommoda- 
tion and Convenience of Jurors 


By Burnita Shelton Matthews 


tucky, Michigan, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota and Ohio.“ The Minnesota law fur- 
ther directs that women jurors be kept 
in a suitable hotel over night if the county 
fails to furnish adequate separate quar- 
tors. The States providing for “a woman 
bailiff” or for a “female deputy sheriff” 
or “an officer of like sex,” to have charge 
of women jurors are Delaware, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, and North Dakota.“ 

Rhode Island has a unique law which 
makes service by women in the various 


counties contingent upon a determination 
by the jury commissioner that “the accom- 
modations and facilities of the Superior 
Court House * * * are such as to allow 
of the service of women as jurors.’’* 

The absence in some jurisdictions of 
specific provisions for the accommodation 
of women does not necessarily mean that 
facilities for their comfort are inadequate. 
In the District of Columbia, for instance, 
there are no laws dealing with the care 
of women jurors, yet it is the practice to 
provide separate quarters for them, and 
to put them in charge of a woman officer. 


*Public Laws 1921, p. 384. 


Cal. Penal Code, 1927 Ed., Sec. 1185; Del. Laws 
1923, Ch. 236; Ky. Crim. Code, Sec. 244 as amended 
Acts 1922, p. 50; Mich. Comp. Laws, Ann. Su 
1922 Ed., Sec. 12631 V Minn. Laws 1921, Ch. 305 
Laws 1927, Ch. 210; N. B. Laws 1923, Ch. 382; 
Laws 1929, b. 185. 


*Ibid. 


Bloody Fight for Women’s Freedom in Central Asia 


extreme south of the Soviet Union 

where it borders Afghanistan, comes 
the following vivid tale indicating the 
conditions under which goes on the strug- 
gle for women’s freedom in Central Asia. 
It was printed in the Pravda Vostoka 
under the title “Divorced in spite of them- 
selves” ; and I have since verified the tale 
from a ‘resident of Termes. 


A poor but able young peasant boy in 
‘a nearby village, having joined the Com- 


munist Party and been sent by them to 
school for special training, and coming 
home in line for advancement, asked in 
marriage the hand of the daughter of a 
former emir’s official. The ex-official, 
though loving Communists no better than 
poison, had the eastern shrewdness to 
wish for some connection with the domi- 
nant class of the country, especially when 
it could be done for the mere cost of a 
daughter. He gave the girl without even 
demanding the customary “Kalym” or 
bride-money, knowing that the young man 
would perhaps have prosecuted him for 
asking, since the payment of money for 
women is now against the law. 


The young folks lived happily together; 
the only drawback to bliss was the young 
man’s mother, who acording to Uzbek cus- 
tom, ruled his household, and who, being 
a devout Mussulman, considered her son 
a lost atheist, and resolved that the young 
wife under her care should not follow him. 
The bride was willingly docile in either 
direction, for this is taught and required 
of Uzbek women; not till after many 
years of marriage is she supposed ever to 
argue or answer back to an order of either 
her lord or his mother. But in this case 
the orders were contradictory. Friction 


F ROM the town of Termes, at the 


reached white heat when the youth an- 


nounced that, having been offered a good 


By Anna Louise Strong, Ph.D. 
(Chicago) 


(Reprinted from Time and Tide, England, 


May 24, 1930.) 


job in the nearby county town, he pro- 
posed to take his wife there and unveil 
her, and teach her to read: “so as to have 
a real comrade in life’s hard battle.” This 
frightful project the mother fought with 
all her ability, appealing at last for help 
to the young wife’s family. 

The youth went away to the town, estab- 
lished himself, and returned for his wife. 
A family council of uncles forthwith pro- 
tested, but the youth was obdurate. To 
his wife’s weeping fears that “they will 
kill both you and me,” fears by no means 
without warrant since that is the easy 
eastern method, he replied by a plan to 
escape from the house by night. But on 
going to bed, he found a watch of women 
set in his wife’s bedroom, organized by 
her mother and his, jointly. The night 
passed in much worry. 

Tn the morning, deciding to adventure 
boldly, he hired a wagon, brought his wife 
to the door and began to load her posses- 
sions into the wagon. Fifteen veiled 
women, led by his mother and mother-in- 
law, set fiercely upon the bridal pair, tore 
the clothes from the bride and forced her 
to retire, weeping for shame, into the 
court. The youth went to the nearest 
town and returned with police protection, 
since the courts were completely in his 
favor. He found that his wife had been 
secluded in the woman’s quarters of her 
father’s house, which he might not enter. 

He tried strategy, hiring a secret mes- 
senger; his wife, emboldened by her very 
real love for her husband, escaped from 
her father’s harem, and nearly reached 


town with the young man; she was fol- 
lowed, this time by her male relatives, 
who drove off the husband, beat the wife 
into insensibility and dragged her back. 
After this, the wife’s father began to sug- 
gest divorce, and the youth, unable to get 
a word with his wife, gave an apparent 
consent, in order that he might see and 
talk with his bride in a public place. The 
woman’s family, however, outplayed him. 
The ex-official of the emir, though lightly 
regarded in the courts of the town, had 
still a dominant influence in his native 
village. The bride was brought to the 
marriage register office under a family 
escort of several people, including wit- 
nesses, and before the two young folks 
could say a word, either to the clerk or 
each other, they were registered as di- 
vorced. 


Urgent telegrams now called the young 
man back to his job in town, and he went, 
pondering and consulting all his friends 
as to the proper means of securing his 
bride again. In the town, a despairing 


message reached him; the girl’s father, 


having disposed of one husband, proposed 
to sell the girl again at a decent price in 
bride-money to a man of his own kind. 
She would kill herself, she said, before 
she would submit to any other husband. 


And what, the Pravda Vostoka asks, 
in reporting the case, is the despairing 
husband to do? Are there not courts? 
Are there not district administrative 
organs? Is there not even a “Commis- 
sion for the Freeing of Women” with 
great authority? Yes, he goes to all of 
these and all of them feel sorry for him, 
all of them like the young man and pat 
him on the back. . . . And there it ends! 


UCH are the conditions confronting the 
would-be reformers of Asia. Yet into 


= 
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such dark villages, go ever more and more 
determined young women, educating, in 
forming, arguing, fighting. In spite of 
the fact that they have the central govern- 
ment behind them, they risk death in 
many horrible forms from the local fa- 
natic villagers. 

The fight for women’s freedom in the 
parts of Asia which are under Soviet 
rule, is directed by the Women’s Section 
of the Communist Party, which as the 
woman’s part of the dominant governing 
group, has long since ceased to concern 
itself mainly with Communist propa- 
ganda, but conducts a host of activities, 
from protection of women in factories, to 
organizing schools for illiterate women. 
In Central Asia it is continually work- 
ing out a many-sided program for the 
freeing of women, and it has the political 
influence necessary to use courts, admin- 
istrative organs and even government in- 
dustry towards its program. 


HUS, for instance, the rapid develop- 

ment of silk filature mills in Central 
Asia, which did not exist at all before 
the war and had last year a turnover of 
80 million roubles, is due not merely to 
the fact that silk can be made extremely 
profitable (it can, but so can many other 
industries) but also to the demand of the 
Women’s Section for industries employ- 
ing large numbers of women. These fac- 
tories send out word through the sur- 
rounding villages, and secure a tremend- 
ous number of applicants, since all these 
villages are desperately poor. They choose 
workers not only for their skill (since all 
are learners) but for their possible future 
use in influencing their village. They 
scatter the jobs also through as many 
villages as possible. The chosen women 
workers are then brought to the factory, 
often with their babies, since all women 
of working age are already long since 
married, and are put through a regular 
school of propaganda in women’s free- 
dom and the benefits of the Soviet system 
generally. They have the eight-hour day, 
day nurseries under medical care for the 
babies, light, airy rooms, both for work 
and for living, classes in reading and 
writing, and later in civics, clubs, cinema, 
radio, and above all training in working 
together as women. And these are women 
who sometimes cry with superstitious 
terror at their first sight of electric lights! 
On this developing of a corps of women 
trade-unionists, the Women’s Section 
bases many hopes for the future. 


I spent several days in the Clara Zetkin 
School for Women, another attempt to 
train even more directly, the women of 
the country districts for the difficult work 
of awakening their villages. I saw the 
physical training class in its first month; 
these girls simply did not know how to 


run. For girls to run or to be agile had 
not been considered seemly in the Uzbek 
household where woman’s only duty was 
to await in quietude the pleasure of the 
dominant male. Patiently the teacher of 
gymnastics was inventing games in which 
running was required, and slowly they 
were learning the mental correlations nec- 
essary. It was an astounding illustration 
of what different brain content has been 
developed in the west by the active life 
of sport. 

Scores of other well-managed institu- 
fions I saw, all fighting in the cause of 
women’s enlightenment. The women’s 
shops first induced even veiled women to 
come out in public, by offering them entire 
shops where only women would be seen 
and where they might, therefore, unveil 
themselves and talk at ease. The women’s 
artels, or collective working groups, make 
mattresses, or do all kinds of sewing, and 
sell their product directly instead of 
through the males of the family, in an 
effort to “increase the woman’s economic 
weight in the household.” To this same 
end, the State silk mills have this past 
year begun the policy of giving the eggs, 
instruction and money directly into the 
hands of the women who keep the silk- 
worms; under this economic pressure 
many women begin to come in contact 
with the outer world and feel themselves 
as human beings. 

I visited also in Bokhara an admirable 
Mothers’ Consultation, where two patient 
women physicians with other medical 
helpers were meeting one by one with 
medical advice, well over a thousand dif- 
ferent Uzbek women. They related to me 
the household practices which result in 
terrible death rates: the flat board to 
which the baby is strapped continuously, 
permanently deforming its head. Woman 
after woman I saw who had had nine, ten, 
eleven children, and the only one living 
was the new one which was coming to 
the consultation. These women also are 
getting much enlightenment. There are 
also schools for reading and writing, and 
even women’s club buildings in the larger 
cities. 


N spite of all these institutions, the 

work seems to the Women’s Section to 
go with painful slowness. There has re- 
cently been a bitter discussion between 
them and the Uzbek State Cinema regard- 
ing a motion picture produced by the 
latter under the name of Women of Uz- 
bekistan, The film shows women work- 
ing in agricultural co-operatives, in dairy 
and handicraft artels, spending their free 
time in clubs, schools and libraries, driv- 
ing tractors, sowing and gathering cotton, 
working on complicated machines. Naively 
the State Cinema Company, considering 
this film good propaganda, showed it in 
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private view to the heads of the Women’s 
Section. They got for their pains a severe 
criticism and a censorship prohibiting the 
film until amended. 


“Have the women of Uzbekistan really 
produced already a 100 per cent. socialist 
state without a male in it,” they said 
caustically. “Thus your film seems to 
indicate. The fight for women freedom is 
cruel and bloody. We need not sweet 
flattery but sharp weapons.” 

They proceeded to publish some of the 
cases of rape and murder which have 
followed the agitation for unveiling of 
women in backward districts. They 
proved their case that the fight is a bloody 
one, 


N the region of Yan-Kabak, for in- 
stance, the wife of the secretary of the 
small village Soviet unveiled herself. She 
also had the daring to announce that she 
preferred as husband a farm hand rather 
than a local landlord who had desired her. 
A group of seventeen men, led by three of 
the boys, or wealthier peasants, attacked 
her in the ninth month of pregnancy, 
violated her in turn, killed her and threw 
her body into the river. The three leaders 
were condemned to death by the aroused 
regional court, but the higher executive 
organs in Samarkand, being Uzbek, com- 
muted the sentence to a term of imprison- 
ment. It is still difficult for any Central 
Asiatic to take the murder of a woman 
seriously. | 
A woman medical student went for her 
summer vacation to organize women’s 
work in a distant village. She demanded 
that the local government officials and 
Communist Party members, should get 
the example by unveling their own wives 
and sending them to the school to learn 
to read. They in turn aroused the town 
against her, with accusation based on the 
new medicine she taught, and killed her. 


During the investigation which followed, 


it was divulged that all the local govern- 
ment officials had taken part in the kill- 
ing, and that there had been nine previous 
murders of women, which had hitherto 
been successfully concealed by the officials 
who organized them. | 


An organizer of the Women’s Section, 
going into a country district, was ap- 
proached by an old woman who asked for 
justice on peasants who had violated her 
twelve-year-old daughter, A physician 
established the fact of the injury. But 
a few days later the mother who gave 
the information was found murdered, and 
appeals from the higher authorities to the 
local village authorities for investigation, 
met with the evasive reply that the or- 
phan was now well cared for in the house 
of a relative. 


Thus painfully is woman’s freedom 


fought for and slowly obtained in Cen- 
tral Asia. | 
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Uniform Labor Code Proposed 


EPRESENTATIVE FIORELLO LA 

R GUARDIA of New York on June 

10 introduced a joint resolution in 

the House of Representatives to authorize 

the President to call a conference on uni- 
form labor laws. 

The President would be authorized to 
extend an invitation to each State, to 
Porto Rico, to the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii, and to the District of Colum- 
bia to send two delegates to a national 
conference “for the purpose of drafting 
model labor and social welfare laws to 
be submitted to the respective States for 
their consideration.” 

While the “model code” which such a 
conference might draft would not be bind- 
ing on any State, it would be used by 
those advocating such laws to bring pres- 
sure on States for the adoption of such 
laws. 

Uniformity in labor legislation may be 
desirable to stabilize industry, but there 
are many dangers to women in industry 
in a proposal of this kind, particularly 
at a time when there is considerable un- 


Women Fill Small Offices 

T is to the municipal and county office 

that attention must be turned to note 
the steady and surprisingly rapid influx 
of women into political life, says the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, announc- 
ing returns from surveys made in four 
States. 

“Natural as this development is, it has 
been almost entirely overlooked by politi- 
cal observers who have trained their at- 
tention solely on conspicuous Federal and 
State offices,” the comment continues. 

The last report received by the league 
is from Minnesota, the result of a survey 
conducted in March. It shows 245 elected 
women officials at the present time as 
against 127 in 1926, an increase of almost 
100 per cent. 

That the Minnesota rate of increase is 
not unusual is shown by figures for Michi- 
gan, where the jump from 1927 to 1929 
was from 277 elective offices won by femi- 
nine aspirants to 590. 

The total number of women office- 
holders in Connecticut increased from 134 
in 1925 to 652 in 1929; in Michigan from 
367 in 1927 to 793 in 1929, and in Minne- 
sota from 227 in 1926 to 348 in 1930, and 
in Wisconsin the number in county and 
State offices increased from 62 in 1926 
to 80 in 1929. 

Treasurer of city, village or township 
is the favorite office among women, figures 
show. Women county clerks are also nu- 
merous. Women justices of the peace are 
no rarity in Connecticut, where there are 
65, and Michigan shows an increase of 


employment, as at present. Every social 
worker advocating special restrictive laws 
for women in industry long ago learned 
the lesson that it is much easier to get 
legislatures to pass restrictive labor laws 
based on sex at a time of unemployment, 
for it is felt that removal of groups of 
women from the labor market might pro- 
vide more employment for men. 

Of course, if such a conference would 
propose labor laws based absolutely upon 
sex equality—on the nature of the work 
and not on the sex of the worker—its 
work might be valuable in drafting such 
laws on a uniform basis. 

The La Guardia resolution states that 
the President, upon the conclusion of the 
conference, “shall issue a proclamation 
announcing the termination of the said 
conference and recommending to the re- 
spective States their earnest considera- 
tion of the recommendations made by said 
conference.” 

The preamble of the resolution says: 

“Wuereas the problem of unemploy- 
ment must be satisfactorily solved in 
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from 3 to 28 in a two-year period. Women 
superintendents of schools have long been 
familiar. 

Connecticut returns apparently offer 
unusual encouragement for women to run 
for representative types of office. The 
record of 20 women members of the State 
legislature is unchallenged anywhere in 
the country, the league points out. Con- 
necticut also has 11 “selectmen” and two 
county commissioners. The latter posi- 
tion is held only by men in other States 
studied. 


South African Suffrage 
HE Lower House of the Legislative 
Assembly of the Union of South 
Africa passed by a majority of 39 General 
Hertzog’s woman franchise bill. The ma- 
jority was unexpectedly large. The bill 
then went to the Senate, where opposition 
was expected. 
The International Woman’s News, or- 


gan of the International Alliance of 


Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizen- 
ship, said of the situation in its May 
issue: 

“In South Africa the method of ob- 
struction has always been by parliamen- 
tary chicane. It was in 1904 that the 
first motion for women’s franchise was 
introduced in the Legislative Assembly of 
the Cape Province. In 1909 the four 
provinces were joined in union, and a peti- 
tion was introduced asking that women 
should be voters in a united South Africa. 
This request was refused, and from that 
date to this the story of the suffrage 


order to avoid a nation-wide economic 
and social crisis; and 

“Wuereas the economic unification of 
the United States requires uniform State 
legislation on the subject of unemploy- 
ment, labor, and related laws; and 

„Wurnnas it has been learned from 
past experience that progressive States 
seeking to solve the question of unemploy- 
ment within their own borders or other- 
wise seeking to protect wage earners and 
producers are subject to unfair compe- 
tition from States failing to adopt similar 
legislation ; and 

“WHEREAS legislation controlling hours 
of labor, conditions of labor, and kindred 
subjects are deemed matters entirely 
under the jurisdiction of the States; and 

“WHEREAS conditions have so changed 
by improved machinery, methods of manu- 
facturing, and motive power, that condi- 
tions are similar in all parts of the coun- 
try, demanding uniform laws,” et cetera. 

The resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives. 


movement in South Africa is the story of 
a patient bombardment by petitions, and 
a long series of private members’ bills— 
for the movement never lacked the sup- 
port of able and enlightened men of all 
political parties — of a legislative body 
which did not scruple to apply every 
known method of callous and cynical ob- 
structionism, and to indulge in the most 
unworthy political manoeuvers to defeat 
the hopes of the women. The dangerous 
factor in the opposition was never overt— 
the passionate anti-Feminist speeches 
made by some of the more backward mem- 
bers of the community, who retain an Old 
Testament mentality, meant usually only 
that an individual vote would not be 
given in favor, but the parliamentary ma- 
chine was quietly worked to prevent a 
fair chance for a woman’s franchise bill 
time and again.” 


King Honors Johnny 

MY JOHNSON, the 27-year-old Lon- 

don secretary who flew to fame by 
piloting a second-hand plane, alone and 
unaided, from England to Australia in 
May, was made a Commander of the Order 
of the British Empire by King George on 
his 65th birthday on June 2. She landed 
in Australia on May 24, nineteen days 
after she set out from the Croydon Air- 
drome. 

The 10.400-mile flight to Australia is 
most difficult and Miss Johnson was the 
first woman to accomplish it. Seventeen 
of the nineteen days were spent in the air, 
and she battled against storms most of 
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the way from India, flying through fogs 
500 miles across the shark-infested Timor 
Sea. 


The only other woman on the King's 


Honors list was Mrs. Burnett Smith, who, 
under the name of Annie S. Swan, has 
written much fiction. She also was made 
a Commander of the Order of the British 
Empire. 

Miss Johnson’s flight was no freak 
flight. Day and night she has studied 
aviation, including the mechanics of air- 
plane engines. Periodicals refused to buy 
her “story” in advance and she had great 
difficulty in finding any backing for her 
venture. All the time she was continuing 
her job as a secretary from 9 A. M. until 
5 P. M. | 

“Tt’s all hot air for a girl to be talking 
of such a flight,” said one professional 
pilot in Sydney, Australia, when he heard 
of Miss Johnson’s plans. She flew to 
Australia and showed him. 


Time and Tide, Lady Rhondda’s weekly, 


said editorially in its issue of May 31, 


before the honors list was announced: 
“The discussion as to what honor Miss 
Amy Johnson should receive in recog- 


nition of her great achievement is not 


without its entertaining side. It would 
appear from paragraphs in various 
quarters that the problem is keeping Lord 
Thompson awake o’ nights, and the sug- 
gestion has been quite seriously made that 
some special honor ‘for women only’ may 
have to be invented, since ‘the authorities 
ure experiencing a difficulty in finding a 
suitable award that is applicable to a 
woman.’ We had supposed that honors 
awards were applicable to outstanding 
acts of heroism or of devotion or of ser- 
vice to the State. Are we to understand 
that they are only applicable to these acts 
when performed by the male? Miss John- 


son undertaking her great adventure after 


an experience of less ‘than a hundred 
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hours in the air (when she passed over the 


Channel in her flight she crossed the sea 
for the first time) and flying in a two- 
year-old second-hand machine, has forged 
a new link in the chain between England 
and Australia and brought the day when 
the ordinary flier and passenger regards 
the journey as a possibility appreciably— 
very appreciably—nearer. Most certainly 
she deserves well of her country, and, 
clearly, to invent a special and peculiar 
female order to reward a person who has 
by human standards done an outstanding 
courageous and useful act would be a dis- 
astrously stupid thing to do. Mr. Bert 
Hinkler, in recognition of his flight, re- 
ceived the coveted Distinguished Flying 
Cross, and that would appear to be a very 
suitable award for Miss Johnson. If her 
flight has the effect of forcing the authori- 
ties to realize that all honors must be 
equally open to both sexes she will have 
done the country an additional service.” 


News from the Field 


Michigan Urges Equal Nationality Laws 

ESOLUTIONS were adopted by the 

Michigan State Branch of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party on June 4 urging 
the Michigan Senators, Arthur H. Van- 
denberg and James Couzens, to support 
measures now before the Senate concern- 
ing equality in nationality laws. 

One resolution specifically urged the 
Senators to work for the immediate pas- 
sage of the Cable bill, already passed by 
the House of Representatives and favor- 
ably reported by the Senate Committee on 
Immigration, which liberalizes the rights 
of women married to aliens to retain 
their United States citizenship and facili- 
tates the repatriation of women who lost 
their citizenship by marriage to aliens 
prior to the passage of the original Cable 
Act of 1922. 

The other resolution urges the Michi- 
gan Senators to support the resolution 
introduced by Representative Hamilton 
Fish, Jr., of New York, passed by the 
House of Representatives, and now in the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
which declares that the policy of the 
United States is for complete equality 
between the sexes in nationality law and 
practice, and commends the United States 
delegation at the International Confer- 
ence for the Codification of International 
Law at The Hague for voting against the 
nationality code discriminating against 
women and refusing to sign it. 

The annual meeting of the Michigan 
Branch was held June 4, at which the 
following officers were elected: 

Chairman, Rilla A. Nelson; first vice- 
chairman, Lucia Grimes; second vice- 
chairman, Emma Fox; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. E. S. Dixon; corresponding 
secretary, Helen MacDonald; treasurer, 
Georgia Austin; directors, Mrs. William 


A. McGraw, Mrs. George T. Hendrie, 
and Laura Cramer; program chairman, 
Phoebe Munnecke. 

A dinner was held in the evening at 
which Burnita Shelton Matthews was the 
principal speaker. Mrs. Matthews dis- 
cussed the International Conference on 
the Codification of International Law at 


The Hague, and in particular the world- 


wide campaign carried on there under the 
leadership of Doris Stevens, chairman of 
the Inter-American Commission of Wom- 
en, to have the nationality provisions of 
the proposed World Code apply to men 
and women alike. 

Mrs. Matthews also made a report on 
the Cable bill now in Congress. 

At a dinner of the Michigan Associa- 
tion of Women Lawyers on June 3 at the 
Detroit Women’s City Club, at which 
Mrs. Matthews was a guest and speaker, 
the women lawyers also voted to call on 
the Michigan Senators to exert their 
influence to expedite the passage of the 
Cable bill. 


Bridge Benefit 

BENEFIT bridge party was held at 
Alva Belmont House, headquarters 
of the National Woman’s Party, on the 
evening of June 17. Mrs. Paul Linebar- 
ger, chairman of social activities at Alva 
Belmont House, was in charge of the 
function. 


Hawaiian Suffrage Bill Passed 
HE House of Representatives on June 
10 passed the bill striking out the 
word “male” in the section on suffrage in 
the Organic Act setting up a government 
for the Territory of Hawaii. 

Hawaiian women already enjoy suf- 
frage, but the Organic Act, which bears 
to Hawaiian law the same relation as the 
Constitution of the United States bears to 


United States law, still contained the word 
“male” in describing those entitled to vote. 

Victor S. K. Houston, Delegate in Con- 
gress from Hawaii, spoke for the measure 
when questions were asked as to its pur- 
pose. He said in part: 

In the report it is shown that this per- 
fecting amendment is necessary by reason 
of the passage of Mr. Fitzgerald's bill to 
repeal obsolete statutes. Amongst others 
it strikes out section 618, title 48, of the 
United States Code, and in the supple- 
ment to the code it says that ‘apparently 
the nineteenth amendment supersedes the 
provisions of section 618.’ If they had 
not put that word ‘apparently’ in, there 
might not have been any reason for this 
bill, but this will clear up the whole situa- 
tion and in the Organic Act it will be 
shown that the requirement for suffrage 


is simply citizenship.” 


The law also requires that the voter be 
able to read and write either the English 
or the Hawaiian language. The suffrage 
right had previously been extended to 
Hawaiian women by two affirmative acts, 
once by the act which is now section 618, 
title 48, United States Code, and subse- 
quently by the Nineteenth Amendment. 
To vote, one must be a citizen, must have 
resided in the territory not less than one 
year preceding, and in the representative 
district in which he offers to register not 
less than three months immediately pre- 
ceding the time at which he offers to regis- 
ter, must be 21 years old or over, must 
register under the law, and must be 
literate. 
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